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THE EDITOR 

Herbert Adams, the sculptor, has been awarded the commission 
by the new Boston Art Commission for the statue of Rev. William 
Ellery Channing. The fund for this monument is a gift to the City 
of Boston from the late John Foster, a member of the Arlington 
Street Church, and it is stated that the work will stand in the public 
garden opposite that church. According to the terms of the bequest, 
the statue is to be surmounted by a canopy. The amount of the 
bequest was §130,000, which has been somewhat increased by interest 
accrued. Mr. Adams has three years in which to complete the con- 
tract, and he is given the utmost freedom of design. 

This is a good example of an important statue being given to a 
sculptor of merit by a committee of judgment. The manner and mat- 
ter of this commission fills one with hopes for the future of art in 
America. Compared with the methods and results of the soldiers' 
monument in Indianapolis there is all the difference between a rational 
and a thoroughly irrational procedure. Knowing Mr. Adams to be* a 
man of integrity and an artist of unusual attainments, one can already 
congratulate Boston on a satisfactory monument to one of her honored 
divines. Boston may also be congratulated on her new art commis- 
sion, which includes the following public-spirited citizens: Samuel D. 
Warren, who represents the Museum of Fine Arts; Charles A. Cum- 
mings, representing the Boston Art Club; Arthur Astor Carey, repre- 
senting the Public Library; C. Howard Walker, representing the Bos- 
ton Society of Architects, and F. W. Chandler, representing the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The following, from the New York Evening- Post, is very much to 
the point. The fall celebrations in Chicago will be as flat a failure as 
last year if some concerted artistic opinion is not consulted. A com- 
bination of architecture, sculpture, and painting will bring good 
results. One or two sign-painters and a stage carpenter will not 
always produce masterpieces of decorative art. We quote as follows: 

"The offer made by the Council of the Sculpture Society to place 
the services of the sculptors at the disposal of the municipal author- 
ities, with a view to appropriate decorations in connection with the 
Dewey reception, is public-spirited, and should receive due considera- 
tion. On the other hand, the erection of an arch, or whatever partic- 
ular feature may be decided upon, can at best be only a detail in the 
general plan. Color should play at least an equal part in the general 
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decorations; and the cooperation of the painters is quite as important 
to produce a really satisfactory ensemble. The main point, however, 
to reiterate is that both the occasion and the dignity of the city 
demand a well-considered, artistic, and harmonious scheme of 
decoration, such, for example, as Paris would know so well how to 
achieve if she were welcoming a distinguished visitor. London made 
a most elaborate attempt at decoration at the Queen's Diamond Jubi- 
lee, but the effect was marred by want of concerted plan and artistic 
supervision. We have both an example and a warning. It will be a 
strange pity if we cannot profit by the one and emulate the other. 
The Sculpture Society has made it perfectly clear that it is not "hunt- 
ing for a job." Its motives are quite disinterested. The city author- 
ities, of course, desire to make the celebration thoroughly noteworthy, 
and it is earnestly to be hoped that they will see that this can best be 
accomplished by availing themselves of the expert advice of the arch- 
itects, sculptors, and painters. These are all represented in the Fine 
Arts Federation, and it would be an excellent thing to apply to this 
body for a committee of experts to take the matter in hand. Or with 
equal propriety the responsibility might be intrusted to the Municipal 
Art Commission. But the important point is that a real success can 
be obtained only by the cooperation of all three branches of the fine 
arts. It is as much a matter for architects and painters as for sculp- 
tors, and the city will do well to be guided in the matter by represen- 
tatives of all three professions." 



